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THE TRUTH OF ACTING 
By Henry McDonald Spencer 



CLIAN RUSSELL once said, after 
reading an unfavorable notice of 
one of her performances: "Well, 
anyway, criticism is only one man's 
opinion." While it may be admitted that 
no general statement is uniyersally valid 
— ^not even this one — nevertheless there is 
much nieat in the fair lady's philosophical 
retort. 

Criticism is of necessity affected by per- 
sonal bias, especially criticism of such a 
purely personal thing as acting. If we 
"like" the performer we are prone to- re- 
gard his, or her, performance favorably; 
criticism of acting therefore is principally 
a mere recording of individual taste in 
actors and actresses. Criticism of the 
drama is, of course, an entirely different 
affair. 

It may be noted in extenuation of the 
lowly dramatic critic's weakness that even 
such high and important personages as 
historians are likewise subject to the per- 
sonal bias — indeed without this personal 
factor history would be as jejune and un- 
interesting as a census report, the Con- 
gressional Record or a copy of The New 
Republic. It may be further observed that 
after all the main purpose of criticism is 
to entertain rather than to instruct and 
it is really an expression of the critic 
apropos of his subject. 

But after making all due deductions — 
giving the show away, as it were— there 
still remains a certain residue that is a de- 
batable — a No Man's Land which may be 
occupied only by the employment of the 
strictest logic. To speak without meta- 
phor: A criticism to be valid must contain 
within itself the evidence of its validity, 



as shown by the soundness of the reason- 
ing and understanding of the subject. 
While all of this inay be deemed by some 
to be a mere exposition of the obvious, 
nevertheless, it is well to keep these prin- 
ciples in mind when considering criticism. 

The recent performances of Nazimova 
in the Ibsen plays have given rise to some 
extremely adverse reviews of the lady's 
work by three of the most distinguished 
pundits of the metropolitan press, to wit: 
Dr. John Corbin of The Times , Professor 
Lawrence Reamer of The 5un, and the 
Playboy of Longacre Square, George Jean 
Nathan of the Smart Set. We are not in- 
formed, except by Corbin, the most fero- 
cious of the three, what is wrong specifi- 
cally, and he merely refers to the actress's 
gestures as being meaningless and annoy- 
ing. Surely we should be able to glean 
some light from the pontifical utterances 
of this tautological triumvirate which 
might set Nazimova on the right path and 
inform an ignorant public exactly what 
to condemn in a performance to which it 
pays nightly the most sincere homage — 
absolute silence (even the professional 
coughers refrain from their cacophonus 
chorus). It is with regret that I feel im- 
pelled to side with the mob in this instance, 
but, after all, I am disagreeing with a 
number of eminent critics and I have in 
mind Lord Clarendon's remark to the 
effect that, the public is nearly always 
wrong and when it is right it is for a wrong 
reason. 

Disesteem makes queer bedfellows and 
the spectacle of the iconoclastic Nathan 
and the conservative Corbin in agreement 
is as incongruous as would be the sight of 
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EDMUND KEAN 



Besides his Richard III, Kean was famous for his 
impersonations of Shylock, Othello, Hamlet, 
Lear and Sir Giles Overreach. According to 
Coleridge: "To see Kean act is like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning." 
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Hindenburg and Haig walking arm-and- 
arm down Fifth Avenue or W. J. Bryan 
fox-trotting with Lilian Lorraine. 

The critics in question have fallen into 
the very common error of confounding 
personality and technique. Acting, as 
George Lewes has said, is hardly an art at 
all. It is no great achievement to be able 
to master the puppet's tricks which con- 
stitute the technique of acting, and it 
is manifestly absurd to assume that a 
woman of Nazimova's intelligence and ex- 
perience has been unable to master them, 
just as it is absurd to assume that Shaw, 
perhaps the keenest mind in the world, 
has been unable to master the conven- 
tional technique of playwrighting as well 
as Pinero, for example, because, forsooth, 
Shaw elects to use his own technique. To 
take up women's professions as analogies: 
It is much more difficult to learn to be- 
come a trained nurse than it is to learn 
how to act, and a competent stenographer 
is really a rarer bird than a competent 
actress. 

Indeed it is safe to say that almost 
any of the morons of Macy's could be 
grounded in the "art" of acting in three 
months' time; after that it would merely 
require practice and actual stage experi- 
ence to achieve a fair degree of proficiency, 
provided that the acolyte had no obvious 
physical defects. It is experience alone 
which gives ease, poise, fluidity of gesture 
and that appearance of naturalness which 
the most unintelKgent professional per- 
former readily assumes and which the 
most intelligent amateur generally lacks 
and, lacking, gives an impression of stiff'- 
ness and awkwardness which is distress- 
ing afike to both player and spectator. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say that this very 
gaucberie prevents the mummer from do- 
ing justice to himself or to the play, and 
that is why a quite inferior professional 
will give a more satisfactory performance 



than an amateur better equipped by na- 
ture. But it is this congenital equipment, 
combined with early environment, which 
ultimately determines the rank of the 
player, and without an inborn talent for 
mimicry, impersonation, for entering into 
the skin of another, as it were, the player 
is hopeless. 

There is another defect which mars the 
performance of many of our most experi- 
enced professionals, a "common" voice 
and manner, and which are apparently 
impossible to correct. This does not aff'ect 
"character" parts very much, but as most 
of our modern plays are written around 
men and women of the world of the pres- 
ent, the roUing western "r" and the 
overemphasis of gesture become painful 
in the rendition of such roles. Fancy 
Minna Gombel, who played the lead in 
The Indestructible Wije^ taking the part of 
Lady Windermere or of Paula Tanqueray. 

The truth is that ninety per cent of what 
we fike or disKke in acting consists of the 
personality of the performer; of the re- 
mainder, one-half is — except perhaps in 
the case of a star — ^the result of stage di- 
rection, and the other five per cent is the 
"art" of the actor about which there is 
so much prating. That precious thing 
called personality displays itself in the 
case of the actor in physical characteris- 
tics such as looks, voice, gestures, expres- 
sion, mannerisms and the like, and which 
are peculiar to the individual, and it is 
this personality which makes the actor 
"great" or otherwise. 

Edwin Booth was not much of an actor 
judged by dramatic school standards, if 
we are to believe those of our elders not 
obsessed by ancestor worship, but he had 
the air of mysf ere, a wonderful and tragical 
personality with a beautifully rich speak- 
ing voice, and he has been acclaimed, in 
consequence, the greatest actor in the his- 
tory of the American stage. But many un- 
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known and unsung mimes in obscure stock 
are just as proficient as was Mr. Booth. 

It is easy to prove that personality is 
the most valued thing about an actor and 
not the merit of his acting, for when a per- 
former achieves "greatness," he seeks to 
play only parts which display this person^ 
ality— mere vehicles of virtuosity. He fits 
the roles to himself rather than himself to 
the roles, and on this account the great 
actor generally has been a drawback to 
the contemporary stage, and he has sel- 
dom encouraged the development of new 
dramatists whose characters are flesh and 
blood humans and not mere reflections of 
the performers of the past. Thus Henry 
Irving was always Henry Irving on the 
stage, and never by any chance did he 
! attempt to portray anyone but himself, 
and because Henry Irving interested the 
audiences they gladly, welcomed him as 
himself, and the average spectator pre- 
ferred Henry Irving to, for example, Rich- 
ard III. No one, however, would seriously 
set up the claim that. Henry Irving was a 
reniarkably proficient actor. He was not. 
He did not compare, for example, to Louis 
Calvert, who recently has been seen in 
Salomij for versatility and all-around abil- 
ity. Calvert can play Shakespearean roles, 
"straight'* modern parts and character 
parts equally acceptably. Irving could not. 

There is another factor in acting which 
is generally overlooked by critics and the 
public and that is the. stage direction, 
either of author or stage-manager. Many 
an innocent mummer has been condemned 
for the sins of another and a greater man. 

Take for example the constant skipping 
around the stage by Lionel Atwill as Tes- 
man in Hedda Gabler. This "business'' 
which is irritating to me and suggests 
senility trying to be youthful, doubtless 
was ordained by the stage-manager or is 
the result of some tradition when acting 
was more obvious than it is to-day. Atwill 



appears to me to be a very competent man 
on his job and I would not dream of charg- 
ing him with this defect in an otherwise 
exceflent performance, and which added a 
flavor of farce to an entirely serious piece. 

But there is another view of acting 
which the protagonists of the performers 
advance as evidence of the intellectual or 
aesthetic side to histrionism. It is the origir 
nal interpretation of a part, generally 
called -scholarly interpretation,^ or the.crcr 
ation of a role. Anyone who knows actors 
or their methods knows that the per- 
former views a role purely in terms of per- 
sonal effectiveness, and spends little time 
in calculating the niceties of psychology. 
Example: When Twelfth Night is. played 
by a female star the play is all Viola; when 
a male star is predominant, Malvolio is 
emphasized at the expense of others. As a 
fact Sir Toby Belch is the leading, charac- 
ter of the play and has the greatest num- 
ber of lines. ^ . . 

It is in the interpretation of character, 

however, that the actor has the opportu- 
nity of showing creative ability, but, alas, 
even this is largely, denied him nowadays. 
Around the classic roles has clustered a 
mass of tradition which. has become crys- 
tallized and leaves little room for original 
work on the part of the Thespian of today. 
Hamlet, for instance, is. ais thproughly 
identified with the gr^at performers of the 
past as. the . rendition of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony is identified with the 
great conductors. . There . is little for a 
new man to add in either case. 

In the new drama the authqrs, follow- 
ing the lead of Ibsen and Shaw, have dis- 
carded the old purely technical stage di- 
rections as exemplified in. French's acting 
editions of plays and have written most 
elaborate stage directions and psycho- 
logical analysis of their characters, so that 
there is little left for the actor in this re- 
spect except to adapt his personality, as 
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far as he is able, to the mind of the master. 
Indeed the plays of both Ibsen and Shaw 
contain valuable essays in miniature on 
the art of acting which are in addition 
literary performances of no mean merit. 

Broadly speaking the new technique of 
the drama is a kind of correspondence 
school of acting, a pre-digested perform- 
ance; for the author supplies from his own 
workshop a multitude of detail for the 
guidance of the performer. In addition the 
dramatist tells his interpreter exactly 
what he has conceived to be the mental 
workings of the characters and leaves lit- 
tle for the actor to supply from his own 
imagination. There can be little doubt 
that without this information the actor 
would supply an interpretation himself, 
which would almost invariably be wrong. 
The actor, therefore, no longer has any 
excuse for substituting a cheap, flashy 
"theatric" interpretation for a warm, 
human personality projected by the au- 
thor; or to mask the latter's intent by 
nurse-taught tricks of machine-made his- 
trionism. He is impelled towards a truer 
impersonation and faithful reflection of 
life rather than a mere mechanical presen- 
tation of stale stage types. 

4c 4: 4: :ic 

In view of the adverse criticism on 
Nazimova's acting, the most sweeping 
and bitter which I have read for a long 
time, I took particular pains to watch her 
work in Hedda Gabler. From my seat in 
the second row I was able to catch the 
nuances of voice and gesture, and at the 
same time visualise the picture as a whole; 
and, I may say, professional stage experi- 
ence for a short period has left me little 
illusion as to how performers achieve their 
eff'ects. Her first appearance conveyed to 
my mind the exact idea of the externals 
which Ibsen described in his cameo-like 
sketch of her entrance. (Hedda enters from 
the left through the inner room. She is a 



woman oj nine-and-twenty. Her face and 
figure show refinement and distinction. Her 
complexion is pale and opaque. Her steel- 
gray eyes express a cold, unruffled repose. 
Her hair is an agreeable medium brown, but 
not particularly abundant. She is dressed in 
a tasteful, somewhat loose-fitting gown.) It is 
my thoroughly biased opinion (biased like 
all opinion on performers, especially the 
opinion of male critics on actresses) that 
Nazimova gave easily the best perform- 
ance of the New York, season in her im- 
personation of Hedda Gabler. There was 
not a movement but what was '*in the 
picture"; every gesture conveyed a mean- 
ing consistent with her characterisation. 
In perfect ease, '* naturalness," command, 
sense of reserve power — in a word, in that 
feeling of dominating the audience for 
which every performer strives — Nazi- 
mova was supreme. Even her slightly for- 
eign intonation did not mar her perform- 
ance to me as it symbolised her very 
exotic quality — ^she was, indeed, as for- 
eign to the Tesman household as a weird 
new orchid wouId"be to a kitchen garden. 
She rose to her big scenes easily and with- 
out a trace of forcing herself. To be sure, 
the whole performance was highly colored, 
keyed up to concert pitch, as it were, but 
she at afl times preserved the tempo. 
Nazimova's acting is "strong," and to 
those who prefer the anemic school of 
acting— the acting which is not acting — 
doubtless she is unacceptable. Neither 
she nor Ibsen can be described as "whole- 
some" or in other terms of Battle Creek 
breakfast foods. She was perhaps mor- 
bid, though not sensationally so. The 
shadow of the final tragedy hangs over 
her whole performance and from the 
start you have a feeling that she will come 
to a bad end before eleven p. m. Frankly, 
if I were her stage-manager I would en- 
join no change in her methods, although I 
might suggest that she would invite more 
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"^sympathy" and perhaps produce a 
pleasing variation in her performance if 
at times she were more humorous in her 
reading of some of the lines; but that, 
after all, is a matter of interpretation 
which is open to argument, and a per- 
former cannot debate on the stage, during 
a performance at least. From all of this 
you may infer that I '*Iike" Nazimova. 
Ido. 

We are also indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins for another distinguished presen- 
tation of: an Ibsen play. The Wild Duck. 
Although written nearly a generation ago, 
this was its first performance in New 
York. Again Naziniova scored, although 
she does not have the leading role, which 
fell to Lionel Atwill as Hjalmar Ekdal. 
Mr. Atwiil did not appear to be so happy 
as in the part of George Tesman in Hedda 
Gabler, and suggested anything but the 
egotistical artist which Ibsen pictures. 
Nazimova did not try to take his scenes 
away from him, and her facial expressions 
which have been , so much criticised 
seemed quite all right to me as here again 
the final doom was adumbrated. The 
Wild Diick has more, humor than there is 
in most of Ibsen's plays— -it is not so i6- 
scenej to steal a happy twist from a fellow 
critic. 

, Three War Plays . 

The appearanee of Mrs. Fiske is al- 
ways noteworthy, but I do not think she 
was nearly so well placed in ServicCy the 
French war play . by Henri Lavedan, as 
in George Saridy and merely gave the im- 
pression of reading lines. Like many 
French plays there was a great deati of 
windy dialogue which did not advance 
the action of the piece in proportion to 
the time and energy expended. The mo- 
tivation of Service was not very strong, 
and surely the turning of a pacifist French 
lieutenant into a miltarist by the news of 



his brother's death, through the agency 
of the Hun, was hardly worthy, and 
there is a stronger argument in favor of 
taking up arms to defend one's home and 
liberties. The curtain raiser. The Night 
at an Inn, by Lord Dunsany, is hardly 
adapted to the stage, however interesting 
the author may be otherwise. 

Two more war plays appeared during 
the month: r/?e Man Who Stayed at 
Home, by Lechmore Worrall and J. E. 
Harold Terry, aff*orded an excellent vehi- 
cle for Mr. Albert Brown to do some very 
eff*ective character acting and is quite up 
to the standard of the class of play which 
depends on patriotism as an added in- 
terest. An American Ace, by Lincoln J. 
Carter, contains enough thrills to fit out 
half a dozen ordinary plays, and, although 
riiachine made, is sure to be popular with 
those who like that sort of dramaturgic 
sensation. 

Two New Theatres 

Since writing the last month's sermon 
two new theatres have been added to the 
white-light district of New York. The 
Henry Miller Theatre is really the most 
comfortable and in the best taste of any 
of New York's numerous playhouses. It 
conveys the idea of a well-appointed club. 
The opening piece. The Fountain of 
Youth J by Louis Evan Shipman, is in no 
sense, however, up to the mark of the 
theatre. I can quite well understand how 
it might have appealed to Mr. Miller as 
it gave him an excuse to play once more 
a romantic role without being incon- 
gruous. The play contains too much 
^' stable talk " for the average audience, 
1. e., references to technical matters con- 
cerning plays and their vicissitudes. All 
of this doubtless is interesting enough to 
theatrical people, but hardly to the man 
in the street. With Henry Miller's per- 
fect taste in matters concerning the 




JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 

Kembic was somewhat of a Protean actor, and was enthusiastically 
commended by Lamb for his comedy roles as well as for his tragic 
impersonations. Indeed, Lamb's reviews of Kemble's work read 
very like modern publicity in their fulsome and unqualified praise. 
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theatre — his set for The Fountain of Youth 
was quite the best set of the kind I have 
ever seen — it is to be hoped that he will 
devote his energies rather more to the 
producing end of the business. In any 
event, there is no other manager to-day 
who can give a better "tone" to a per- 
formance. 

The Vanderbilt Theatre opened with 
Oh Look ! a musical comedy by James 
Montgomery. Harry Fox was the par- 
ticular star and is a supreme exemplar of 
how much better a man who cannot sing, 
sings songs — certain songs — better than 
men who can sing. 

Three Little Theatre Bills 

The Washington Square Players were 
inadequate in Mrs. Warren's Projession^ 
and even Mary Shaw, whom I used to 
regard as the best-equipped actress in 
America, did not appear to as good ad- 
vantage as she did a number of years ago 
when she played the part before. It is 
most difficult for very young actors and 
actresses to play the parts of middle-aged 
men and women of the world. It is not 
nearly so hard for them to play very old 
people. Therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that piantha Pattison as Vivian War- 
ren and Saxon Kling as Frank Gardner 
fairly captured the acting honors, as 
these roles represented people of about 
their own age. I am afraid that the re- 
verse situation is also true and that it is 
equally difficult for performers past mid 
life to appear as youngsters, or even in the 
early forties. The performance lacked at- 
mosphere. This was especially noticeable 
in the case of Sir George Crofts, played by 
Robert Strange. Crofts, like the waiter in 
You. Never Can Telly is one of the few 
real, flesh-and-blood characters created 
by Shaw, and should supply a triumph for 
the actor equipped to play him. 

The Greenwich Village Theatre in its 



opening bill gave me one of the most en- 
tertaining evenings which I have ever 
spent in a theatre — I forgot even that I 
had come to criticise — but in Pan and the 
Young Shepherdf by Maurice Hewlett, 
and arranged by Granville Barker, I was 
frankly bored. The apposition of gods to 
men destroys illusion, and the attempt to 
produce a woodland play in an indoor 
theatre fairly reeked of grease paint. Be- 
sides I am not at all in sympathy with 
Maurice Hewlett's point of view. There is 
just as much poetry in the subway today 
as there ever was in medieval England. 

In the last series of three plays. The 
Big Sceney by Arthur Schnitzler, is the 
most interesting although it smacked of 
The Great Lover. A more humorous ac- 
tor, like Ditrichstein, would have got 
more out of the leading part than Frank 
Conroy; and a more romantic looking 
actor would have made it more convinc- 
ing. The Maid oj Francey by Harold Brig- 
house, is simply a picture and hardly con- 
tains dramatic action; while '//e, by Eu- 
gene O'Neill, is heavy-footed and rather 
dull. 

Three Other Plays 

A Pair oj PetticoatSy by Cyril Har- 
court, does not repeat the success of the 
same author's A Pair oj Green StockingSy 
but affords a good character part for the 
author. The play as a whole is decidedly 
thin and ambles along in a rather tepid 
and unlikely way. On the other hand 
Nancy Lee, by Eugene Walter and H. 
Crownin Wilson, is of the type called 
"strong." Like most of the Walter drama 
it suggests a photographer of life rather 
than a painter, a reporter rather than a 
poet. At that I am not inclined to quarrel 
with him overmuch as it is assuredly 
better to photograph life than it is to 
reproduce over-worked stage portraits 
and sure fire hits from the drama of yes- 
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terday. Charlotte Walker was quite ac- 
ceptable in the leading role and Jobyna 
Rowland had a splendid opportunity to 
display her virtuosity as a demi-vierge 
of the roaring forties. As a vampire she 
left little to the imagination. 

The Squab Farm, by the Huttons, fairly 
reeks and is quite the most tasteless piece 



of vulgarity which has appeared this year 
on our stage. It is not that it is porno- 
graphic; it is because it displays the men- 
tal attitude of a rather nasty little boy 
who has just commenced to learn a few 
things of life and is desirous of airing his 
knowledge. A mere transcript of tender- 
loin expressions is hardly interesting. 
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And After ! 

There is no reason to assume that po- 
litical and social conditions will be revo- 
lutionised after the war; there is every 
reason to assume that these conditions 
will be changed only in the more or less 
dilatory course of evolution. The con- 
ditions which have been the outgrowth of 
centuries of custom and ingrained habit 
are too deeply rooted to be shaken from 
their foundations even by such a cata- 
clysmic upheaval as the war. There must 
be some sound reason for the existence of 
a custom or institution which has been 
continued for an appreciable period; al- 
though some customs, like tipping the 
hat brigands in hotels, appear to be super- 
erogatory. 

The truth is that most men are either 
incapable of thinking simply or even of 
thinking at all, and for that reason most 
of what one hears might as well be left un- 
said as it is merely phonographic repe- 
tition of utter, nonsense. Thus we hear 
frequently from persons, who have never 
thought consecutively on any one subject 
— except the comparatively trivial one of 
money-making — for five minutes at a 
time, of the tremendous changes which are 
going to occur in the political and social 
make-up of the world, especially in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Judging from 
past experiences the truth is the contrary, 



and there has been a reactionary ten- 
dency after great wars. 

Take for example that unimportant but 
significant custom which you may see ex- 
emplified any day in a Devonshire lane — 
the salute of the man on foot to the man 
on horseback. It is very evident that this 
custom has suited Englishmen, as no one 
thinks for a moment that in these days 
of trades-unions and Board schools, and 
when Wells, Bennett, Shaw and Gals- 
worthy, the socialistic quartette, are the 
popular writers, that the man on foot 
feels that he is an inferior in the medieval 
sense, or that the other construes this pic- 
turesque act of courtesy as homage to a 
superior. Very well then, why should the 
temporary fraternising of the classes dur- 
ing the war affect post-war conditions in 
respect to such acts or the spirit involved? 

The theory that the votes of returned 
soldiers will affect conditions materially is 
likewise untenable. There is no reason to 
assume that soldiers will vote as a unit or 
nearly as a unit on any subject outside of 
their own personal interests, than there is 
to assume that women will vote as a unit. 
Indeed, where women's votes have been 
counted separately it has been found that 
the result did not differ by two per cent 
from the vote of the men. If there is any 
difference in the psychology of the soldier 
as a result of the war it will be found in a 
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DAVID GARRICK 



By many Garrick is regarded as the foremost 
classical actor of the English stage, and was par- 
ticularly notable for his Hamlet. His success was 
a supreme example of the power of personality. 



